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From T.S. Smith’s Illustrations of Divine Government. 
OF THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 
(Concluded from page 152.) 


But we are able to go much farther, and to affirm, | 


that even in those periods, few as they are, in which 
we were unhappy, avd which we have been accustom- 
ed to consider as distinguished by misery alone, We 
rea!ly suffered very little compared with what we have 
been in the habit of believing. We are seized, let us 
suppose, with av acute disease. It preys upon our vi- 
tals. it prostrates our strength, it reduces us to the 
verge of the grave. But what disease is there which 
does not intermit ; which has not its intervals of ease ; 
nay, which has not more intervals of ease, than parox 
isms of pain? When we labor under a disease, we are 


as DEK «: — - re eet = — —-— —e — 


stitution of mind i is ag the very essence of Side votante: | Lo *k at tinat haggard wretch, It is want which en- 
Language cannot express the kindness there is in it, ' feebles his step ; it is misery which fixes his eye upon 
nor are we at all able to estimate the relief we owe to the earth; it is the silent suffering of the wife of his 
it from the afflictions which befal us. ‘bosom, it is the cry of his perishing children which 
Thus, then, it appears, that pleasure not only pre- ‘darken his countenance with despair. See, he ven- 
ponderates over pain, but that this is the case even in tures to lift his eye supplicating belp: it rests on one 
| the most unhappy periods of existence. And in the whom wealth has loaded with its treasures ; it finds no 
ordinary circumstances of life, how great is that pleas- | pity there: with the haughtiness of scorn he is re- 
| ure; ; how various, how exquisite, how far surpassing | pulsed. 
our ability to estimate! Contemplate a persou placed | Look at that tyrant’s slave. His mind is brutalized ; 
in the ordinary circumstances of life ; suppose him ad. | | his soul is servile ; ; like the ox he toils, and instead of 
dicted to no particular vice, uor practising any exem- | ‘that fine capacity which approximates him to his Crea- 
plary virtue; neither highly favored with the gifts of | tor, and those delightful affections which make be- 
understanding nor of fortune; of what pleasure is he | nevolence in love with humanity, be differs from the 
capable, and what pleasure does he actually enjoy? | ox only in being less able to perform the drudgery as 
What gratification does he every hour receive from his! signed him, and in having occasionally a faint percep- 
| different senses; from the faculties of his mind; from | tion of his degradation. Why is this permitted? How 








his social affections; from the relations which connect | can it be reconciled with the doctrine that we have all 
accus‘omed to speak as though we were in pain | hima with his fellow-beings, those relations so Cear and one Father who regards us with equal love, and who 
through the whole of its duration; but thisis by no} j sacred, which constitute him a father, a husband, a/ dispenses bis blessings to all his creatures with wee 


means the case. Many diseases of a most afflictive na- 


ture, are characterized by an almost total aud very} 


protracted remission ; and tl.ose which assume a more 


| brother, a friend ? 
But suppese him not only addicted to no vice, but 


| impartiality ? 
If it be an indubitable truth that God has a right to 





| highly virtuous, to feel a deep sense of hus obligations make man’s happiness dependent wpon whatever con- 
continued form, are by no means without their inter- | tg the ¢ ‘upreme Reing, to love lim, to take a sincere! ditions he pleases, provided the enjoyment of every in- 
vals of ease. An unusual debility, indeed, is always | pleasure in learning 2d obeying his laws. and in pre- | | dividual exceed his suffering, this single observation 


present ; the disease does not relinguish its hold of the 
irame, but neither does it always exert its power to af- 
flict, and even when it does so, and the sow) is filled 
with anguish, the paroxysm is soon over, and quiet 
aud ease sueceed. Nor ought it to be forgotten, thai 
these intervals are often amongst the sweetest and 
most valued moments of existence, the preceding pai: 


' 


it ought te be remembered too, that the thoughts » it! 
Which cre mind often amuses itself in sickness, the hope 
of rerovery, and the attentions of kind and tender 
fricods, greatly lessen and counterbalance the actua! 
sum of misery endured. Indeed, disease, taking the 


most extensive view of it, seems more destructive to 


the vital principle, than to the actual enjoyment of 


the sentient being ; aud this observation will be con- 


firmed by considering, that the first is the final cause of 


disease, the second is only an accidental consequence. 


These observations may be applied with equal jus- | 


tice to the afflictions of the mind. Whatever be the | 
nature or magnitude of the calamity with which it is | 
visited, it is never constantly, vor even for a long per- | 


iod together, under its influence. Whoever wiil con- | 


sider the conduct of his mind under the severest mis- 
fortune, will soon be convinced of this fact. He will | 
perceive that a thousand objects came in to attract his 


| paring to meet him in those blissful regions, where he | ought to be sufficient to reconcile us to every difficulty 
will enjoy such superior displays of his perfections and ‘of this kind. And that happiness does greatly prepon- 
glory: suppose him to consider all his fellow-creatores | derate even in the lot of the most unhappy of the hu- 
as brethren, to feci for them a real aud fraternal affec-| man racé has already been clearly shewn. If this 
| tion, and to delight in doing them all the good offices; must be admitted as an indisputable truth, then the 


‘iy his power: ina word, suppose him to be a sincere objection which is here urged against the divine good- 
la 





i} tisciple of Jesns Christ, what exquisite felicity does | Dess is, not that God has not made his creatures hap- 
giving a keen aad exquisite relish for enjoyment. And | 


euch a being enjoy! How sublime in its natare!— py, but that he has not made them more happy: an 
liow nearly does it objection, the principle of which it is impossible even 
assimilate him to the Supreme Being himself! W ho | for omnipotence itself to satisfy: for were that bappi- 
lcan believe that such faculties and such happiness can | Dess immeasurably increased, it might still be asked—- 
he hounded by the current of time, or swept away | |W hy is it not greater? And the same question might 
amidst the low and frivolous objects which it is bear-| _be repeated to infinity. ‘The reason, therefore, why 
|ing to eternal oblivion; that they are imparted only | we bave no right to murmar at our lot though it be far 
to cive dignity to the triumph of death, aud importance | less desirable than that of many of our fellow crea- 
to the spoil of the grave, and that the very benignity tures, is the same as must be assigned why the worna 
of their author is questionable ? has no right to complain that it is not a man, nor the 
Ina word, let every human being, whatever be his; man that he is not an angel. All cannot be highest 


3: 

fortune or condition, look into his own heart, and ask | and best: there must be degrees of capacily aud hap- 
| whether He who made bim what he is, and placed piness, and nothing is certain, if it be not certain, 
‘him where he is,and gave him what he has,be not good? | that within the limit of a final prevalence of enjoy- 
If. he answer in the affirmative, he determines the | ‘ment over suffering, the Creator may assign whatever 
question respecting the divine benignity; if he an- degree of pleasare he judges fit, from that-of the mi- 
swer in the negative, let him reflect upon the words of nutest and the meanest insect, to that of the inteili- 
the Grecian sage—KNOW THYSELF! | gence which approaches nearest his throne aud i en- 


There is nothing which is more apt to excite a doubt | circled with his own glory. 


Liew immertal in its duration! 








| 
i 
i 
| 
' 


attention from the subject of his sorrow, of which he | of the perfect goodvess of the Deity than the conse- | But in the appointment of this dependence of mea 


Was unconscious at the time, and to which he yielded , quences which sometimes result from the dependence of | upon each other, of some of the consequeuces of which 
Without knowing it: that the mind has numberless | men upon each other. How completely does the welfare | ) we are so apt to complain, we can even now discerm 





sources of pleasure to which in its most gloomy hour it 
s00n spontaneously betakes itself, and that it is impossi- 


ble to chain it down to perpetual afflictive thought. If 


he will carefully compare the number of minutes in 
Which he is sure that his attention was fixed on the 
subject of his misfortune, with those in whieh he is sat- 
isfied that it was occupied with other objects, he will 
be so far from believing he contemplated it incessantly, 
that he will wonder he thought ofit so little. At par- 
ticular periods, indeed, he dwelt upon and felt all his 
wretchedness : these saiiode. perhaps, are distinctly 
marked in his memory, but he has fergotten the hours 
of abstraction from bis sorrow which intervened, and 
for the same reason that he has forgotten so many of 
his peaceful days. Now the bestowment of this con- 


| of an individual, of a family, of a city,of an empire often 
depend on the will of a single man: how unqualified 
does he seem to hold the momentous trust : how dread- 
fully does he abuse it! My comfort at present, my 
well-being hereafter, my destiny through ages of ages 
in a future world depend in an incalculable degree on 
the will of my fellow-beings. It is they who deter- 
mine, in a great measure, whether I am ignorant or 
wise, virtuous or vicious, heathful or diseased, wealthy 
or indigent, encircled with splendor or doomed to 
wretchedness and want. On their decision hangs my 
destiny. They decide against my her, jimess. They 
plunge me into the depths of woe. | struggle against 





the misfortunes which envelop me. Itis vain. I need . 
a friendly aid which is steraly, constantly denied. 'will. So tbat the world with all its evils is the school 


the greatest wisdom and benevolence. Itis the evi- 
dent intention of the Deity that the chief blessings 
enjoyed by human beings should be communicated 
immediately by human beings: and this plan gives 
rise to the best feelings of our nature and forms the 
grandest characters which ennoble it. ven the dis- 
orders which we most bitterly lament have such an 
influence iv producing our highest virtues, that, so far 
as we can.see, these virtues could not subsist without 
them. Were there no want there could be no benevce- 
‘Jence; were there no selfishness there could be no 
generosity ; were there no violence there could be uo 
forbearance ; were there no injustice there could be 
no forgiveness; no trust in God; no resignation to pig 
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in which the highést and noblest excellencies are pro-| Let us then observe the exact state of the rh 
‘e can prove i atisfactory manner that the 
duced and fostered. We can prove in the most satisfactory one apn 
The misery which is sometimes the consequence of Deity is good, because we can prove t a re has ita 
i i i j : d el swer no other purpose 
this plan, is the result of the bad passions of men, and parted pleasure, where Spe pans rdapvaliae’ls os ne, mt 
their existence must be accounted for on the same | than that of promoting the happiness ol its recipient : 
principle as the admission of natural and mora! evil in {that he has therefore rested in the production of hap- 
‘ - © s € « « j : ; 
general. He who has permitted them holds them in | piness as au object and end. 
his own hands; directs and controls them, and wil! | solute demonstration of on —— et 
nake them subservient to the production of a degrer hand, it canuot be proved tiat pain is ever occasione 


of excellence and happiness which could not have bee: | Where no purpose is a) 











One such case is an ab- 


a 


«> well secured without them. As soon as they have | the sufferer. Nota singie «xa. ple cau be found in all} 
accomplished their work he will destroy them for ever:} "ture, from which § cau | ovea that ~~ rested | 
and in the mean time he will allow them to occasion | ii as an oiject are ¢ put RRorian AeeP rt en 
no suffering which is inconsistent with perfect rect:- be adduced, fr whieh tc be demonstrated that it 
tude: every degree of wrong feeling which thes is the means « ici toh and the utmost inounh 
might tend to produce he will assuredly countcract : |‘ 7" be said seen, ey en side is, that there are oe 
icular coses of et: re, that we cannot explain 


of this we may be certain on the principles which have 
been already established ; for it is impossible to he- 
lieve that he has assigned (as we have seen he ha-, 
to every particle of matter its appointed place, and 
that he constantly superintends al! its changes, and 
yet that he has neglected the feelings of the mind; 
that no atom can move without him, and yet that the 
human soul can suffer without him. 

In a word, there are two accounts to be given of the 
apparent want of goodness in the divine dispensations: 
it may arise from the reality of that appearance; or 
from our ignorance, confined views and disadvantag- 
eous situation for observing the whole of the divine 
economy. ‘ It may be owing either to an actual want 
of goodness or to the iufinity and unfathomableness ofit. | 
The first of these accounts contradicts numberless. 
phenomena of nature ; is inconsistent with the perfec- | the purposes of benevolence. 
tion apparent in the general frame of the world, and ©¥ilence, net npon ignorance ; 
opposes Our most reasonable apprehensions concerning 
the nature and attributes of the First Cause. The lat- | 
ter account is in the highest degree easy, natural and 
obvious. It is suggested to us by what we have ex- 
perienced in similar instances, and agreeable to what, 
trom the reason of the thing, we might have foreseen | 
must have happened to such creatures as we are, in| 
considering such a scheme as that of nature. Can we | “t#vce which he cau contemplate of his works, that 
then doubt to which of these accounts we shall give | 
the preference? Is it reasonable to suffer our convic- | : 
tion of a fact, for which we have good evidence, to be hy these attributes 5 that he is self-existent, indepen- 
influenced by appearances which may as well be con- om infinitely powerful, wise and good, and that he 

| 


Lew rood: but even with re- 


wii term: im 
i sh 


they 


spect to these. no w that they will end in 


evil; no one can ren er it even probable; but the 


probability produced by all which we really kuow, is 


iitogether avainst the conclusion. Although we are 


ignorant of the exact gieans by which in these cases 





good is promoted, vet we are equally ignorant of the 
which a thousand things are brought 
and at all! 
eveuts, our ignorance cannot affect our knowledge ; 


exact means by 


to pass, which we are certain happen: 


our ignorance of what we do no/ know, cannot bring 


doubt upow what we do know; nor can we, without 
manifest absurdity conclude, that the Deity is not 
goed, merely because we are ignorant of the mode in 
which, in particular cases, he chooses to accomplish 
Belief is founded upon 
but the notion that the 
Deity is vot perfectly good is founded altogether upon 
our ignorance. 
evidence is wholly in favor of his perfect benignity ; 
evidence amounting to absolute demonstration. 


, 


In a word, he whe believes in the existence of the 


Deity at all, must admit, from every conception 


| he is possessed of perfect goodness, 


Let us then suppose that he is really distinguished 


sistent as inconsistent with it; nay, by appearances determines to call into existence millions of beings, 


which, on the supposition of its truth, we must before- 
hand have expected ?”* 


endowed witb sucha capacity of happiness, and furn- 
ished with sach faculties, as distinguish men. 
Still, however, the great objection may be urzed could induce in him sucha determination? By the 
that misery does exist, and that if the diffusion of hap- supposition, he is infinitely powerful, wise and good : 
piness prove the Deity to be good, his permission of | he must therefore be infinitely happy, because infinite 
misery proves him to be evil. What has been said POWer, Wisdom and goodness must render him self-suf- 
respecting the prevalence of happiness over misery, is ficient : that is, must supply him with all the means 
itself sufficient to remove this objection: but a still {of happiness, whate ver they may be, and at the same 
more full and complete answer to it would be furnish- | Hees Snernee every thing 
ed by a recapitulation of what has been stated rela-. purfect whicity. ; 7 
tive to the design of the Deity in the permission of | Being, then, infinitely powerlul, wise, good, and 
evil. It is the means which he employs to produce | happy, what, it is again demanded, could determine 
more good than could have been enjoyed without it, lim to call into existence a world of percipient and 
and therefore its existence is not only consistent with tonecneite crestaness Could it be weekaese? - Tint 
goodness, but as much a part of itas the diffusion of | #8 impossible ; for by the supposition, he is infinitely 
happiness. |powerful. Could it be caprice? That too is impossi- 
That evil actually is thus the instrument of goed, we | Des for by the supposition, he is infinitely wise, and 
see in numberless cases. We are excited to the ful- therefore must act not only with some design, but with 
filment of almost all our animal functions by pain.— jwise design. Could “it be to occasion misery? That 
We are preserved from a thousand dangers by pain. | also is impossible : for to suppose that a being who is 
We are reclaimed from error and saved from vice by | infinitely wise, good and happy, can purpose the pro- 
pain. In all these instances it is obvious. that the ex- duction of misery for its own sake, is a contradiction.— 
istence of pain is not only not a proof of evil in the be- What then could he design? It is impossible to sup- 
ing who causes it, but a direct demonstration of his | PO%¢ that he could have any ether object in view than 
goodness, since it is the instrument he employs to pro- the bestowment of happiness; the commenication to 


duce incalculable benefit ; benefit, which so far as we 
can see, could not have been produced at all, or could 
net have been so well secured by any other means. 


* Four Di tati ra ; 
B.R.S.p. oo ations, &c. By Richard Price, LD. D. 








eapacities with which that wisdom might endow them, 
of a portion of Dis own felicity. 

This is a motive sufficient to induce him to execute 
the great and wonderful work of creation: no other 
motive of which it is possible to conceive is adequate. 








On the other) 


red by it, but the misery of, 


Evidence is completely against it: | 
{ 


which he can form of his nature, and from every in- 


What: 


which is incompatible with | 


the creatures his wisdom might form, according to the | 


UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. = 


''The motive which is often as. ribed to hiw, that he 
.created the world in order te display his own glory 
lexactly coincides with that which is here assigned: 
|for the glory of God can be nothing but the happiness 
ol his creatures, 


| 
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FOR THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE, 
AN ATTUCMPT TO ESTIMATE THE GOOD, 
WHICH WILL RESULT FROM THE DOCTRINE 


OF ETERNAL TORMENT. 


One thing is certain, viz. that this doctrine cannot 
do those people any good who do not believe it; which 
is a fact we presume uo one will dispute. And there 
}is another fact which we think will be as readily ad- 
mitted, viz. that the doctrine of eternal misery as held 
by some men, can do no good. No christian, it is sup- 
‘posed, will allow, that the faith of the Mahammedan 
in his kind of eternal punishment ever did him auy 
good. Be this as it may, it will not affect the argu- 
ment of this communication. There area great many 
then who all must acknowledge cannot be benefitted 
hy this doctrine. No Universalist can be benefitted by 
it. And there are a great many such in the world.— 
There are thousands who avow Universal Salvation, 
and in all probability, a great many who sincerély be- 
lieve it. but do not avow it. ‘There are others, who, 
although they do not fully believe it, yet think it as 
reasonable as any other doctrine. Such cannot be 
“benefitted by the doctriné of eternal torments. Then 
‘there are all those who disbelieve this doctrine of etet- 

val torment, of every other sect and denomination 
‘under heaven, who can receive no benefit at a)! from 
it. Let us then inquire hew much benefit those se- 
ceive from it who may be supposed to believe it. 
It is contended that it is necessary to preach eternal 
/punishment to mankind to make them virtuous. Now 
‘we will allow for a moment that the fear of eternal 
torment for men’s sine in this life possesses in reality 
the power of making men holy. Will it make those 
‘holy, who, although they believe in it, are not afraid 
of it 2 Certainly not. Well the greater part of those 
| who believe it, are uct in the least afraid of it them- 
selves, neither do they believe it for themselves. But 
tt. wing that many of these believe it for themselves, 
i.e. suppose that they themselves shall suffer it, or are 
in danger of suffering it if they do wrong, will this pre- 
vent their doing wrong, if they are perfectly willing 
to suffer it? Certainly net. Well it is an article in 
the creed of many christians, that no man can become 
'a christian without heing perfectly willing to be dam- 
ned. if it is God’s will. Ifa man is in reality perfect- 
ly willing to go to hell, and suffer forever, will it pre- 
vent that man from sinning to teil him, if he commits 
isin, he will go there? If then it be true that men are 
| willing to be damped, can the preaching of hell tor- 
‘iments do such any good, even allowing that the oe 
f such torments is of beneficial tendency ? “i 
Furthermore, proceeding on the same supposition 
that a fear of these torments is of beneficial tendency 
if rightly directed, let us inquire, whether this fear 
will tend to make men holy if they believe they wt 4 
danger of suffering the torment, but think that 1s ne 
for their sins. If they think they are notin en, 4 
s, why should they break 0 

Is it not a fact, that many 0 

those who believe it, are taught that they are in dan- 

ce ‘1 they have done of 

ger of suffering it, not for any evil they rd with 
will do, but because they are born into the wor 
corrupt natures? Thus all the benefic! 
there is in the fear of eternal tormen 
'them. , 

So are they taught also that they are 
eternal torments in consequence of the sins of 
parents, This article is so important t 
duced into the creed in the following 
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mankind by the fall lost communion with God, fell un- 
der his wrath aud curse, and so were made liable to 
all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and the 
pains of hell forever.’ tlow can a man who believes 
this, suppose that he shall ever be punished for his 


own sins” 


“ pains of hell forever??? No. 


Adam. 


the pains of hell forever. 
be true, so far from its being necessary for a man to 
break off his sins in order to escape eternal punish- 
meut, that he cannet escape auy punishment by so 
doing. This conclusion will assist us in estimating 
the benefit which will result from the preaching of the 
doctrine of eternal torments. 

We have now seen that there are many, very many 
who do not believe in tis doctrine, and who, of course 
cannot be influenced by it. We have ereen that the 
most of those who do believe it do net expect to suffer 
the punishment themselves; or if they did, that it 
would be no restraint upon them, because they are 
perfectly willing to be damned for the glory of God.— 
And furthermore, that they do not expect any people 
to suffer it for any wickedness they have done, or shall 
do, but for the sins of Adam, and for being born into 
the world with a corrupt nature. So we see, that 
very few, if avy, of those who believe in that doctrine 
can. in any moral sense, be. benefitted by it more than 
those who do not believe it. We have gme now alto- 
ether upon the ground of the friends of this doctrine 
llowing them the silly position for which they would 
contend, viz. that a belief in eternal punishment for 
sins committed in this life is of beneficial tendency.— 


o 
o 
a 


By the consideratien of other tenets held by many of 
those who embrace the doctrine of eternal terments I 


ed trom that doctrine even by those who are its most 
strenuous advocates. But I would give this public no- 
tice that I am verily very far from believing that the 
doctrine of eternal misery is, in any way, of much ben- 
efit to the cause of morality. Mankind are incited to 


do good by the operation of motives upon the mind; ' 


and there are motives enough without the fear of pun- 
ishment in the future state. Is it not obvious to every 
careful observer of such things that mankind are in- 


duced to be virtuous by very different motives than a | publicly, Dia 
shine that cepting Mr. Payson of this town, when be shut the 


fear of such punishment? Is it not astoni 


the christian clergy never yet have discovered, that | door and refused to let me have a seat Rees ata 
mankind in all the different grades and relations of | sabbath morning prayer-meeting. It is true, his Bap- 


life, as philosophers, statesmen, merchants, mechanics, 
&c. &e. perform all the good which they do, by the 
sole influence of motives entirely distinct from the fear 
If the clergy do not know 
this, they are indeed ignorant. And I fain would ex- 
cuse them on the score of ignorance if it were possible. 
But they know mere than some think they do; and 
this preaching of the doctrine of endless misery is a 
matter of mere policy to keep the people ip ignorance 
that they may maintain their unjustly acquired influ- 
ence over them. RIcuARDs. 


of endless punishment ? 


$< 2 
NEW PUBLICATION. 


Proposals have been issued, for publishing by sub- 
scription, a religious paper, at the city of Troy, N. Y. 
by the name of the “EvANGEeLICAL RESTORATIONIST,”” 
to be edited by Brs. B. Streeter and D. Skinner, to 
commence as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers 
shall be obtained. It is to be printed semi-monthly, 
ima quarto form, for $1 per year, if paid ip advance, 


UNIVERS 


ALIST MAGAZINE. 


—_ a a ee ee 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 
REVEL LOTHROP. 
A Baptist preacher, by the name of Reuel Lothrop, 





How can he be punished for his own sins? | became the personal enemy of the writer of this arti- 
What can he suffer for them? Can he suffer the cle (Editor of Christian Intelligencer,) about six or 
Can he suffer death? 'S&¥e" years ago, wholly without cause or provocation, 
No. Can he suffer any thing in this life? Can he lose and took unwearied pains to injure my popularity and 
the communion of God? or incur his wrath,-or curse? US¢fulness asa preacher. To effect his object, he re- 
No. He must suffer all these judgments for the sin of POted, as I was informed, certain stories, which im- 
It was by this that he lost communion with) Plied, at least, that I was guilty of those immoralities, 
God, fell under his wrath and curse, and so became! Which have recently been proved against himself, by 
liable to all the miseries of this life, death itself, and | Dis own Calvinistic brethren. That we are correct, 

Well then, if this doctrine |8°® the following, which has been published in Ver- 


his service, especially those of tailing memory, that he 
thiuk | have shewn, that no good effects can be deriv- | 


mont Journals, in the vicinity of Mr. L.'s residence. 


“ The Ministerial Conference of the Weodstock Bap- 
tist Association, being met in Rockingham, on the 12th 
of January instant, (1825,) receiving evidence that the 
moral conduct of Elder Revert Loraropr has, fora 
considerable time past, been such as is inconsistent 
with the character of a minister of Christ, particular- 
ly, that HE 18 ADDICTED to the sin of INTEMPERANCE, 
and .has REPEATEDLY ABUSED HIS WIFK, do hereby 
announce to the Churches of their denomination, that 
they are of opinion that he ought not to be received, 
nor countenanced in any wise as a minister of the gos- 
pel.”— Yeoman. 


Such is the language of Mr. Lathrop’s ministerial 
brethren and friends. They publish him tothe world, 





as being guilty, first, of general immorality of conduct ; 
secondly, as being addicted to intemperance ; and, 
thirdly, as having repealediy abused his wife. Now as 
those are the very sins which Mr. Lathrop alleged 
against the writer of this notice, that fact ought to be 
considered. He has fallen in the pit which he had 
digged for another. but this degradation ofan enemy 
would not have been published in ourcolumns, had he 
not been a preacher, who was highly venerated by his | 
people, as a man of superior talents, extensive erudi- 
tion, and profound piety. Mr. Lothrop was so popu- 
lar with the fair of his order, that by enlisting them in 


was able to keep up a constant persecuting “ hue and 
cry,” about * the Universalist preacher, who never | 
experienced religion nor met with a change of heart 5” | 
—as was proclaimed upon the house top, or whispered | 
in the ear, as would best answer the intended pur- | 
poses. 

At one time, in particular, the writer went to hear 
Mr. Lothrop deliver a lecture, in Townsend, Vt. and 
he availed himself of the sanctity of his retreat and the 











prejudices of a majority of his hearers, and abused me 
werse than any other preacher ever did, ex- 


list Reverence called all Universalist preachers ‘‘blind 
leaders of the blind; but that is not so outrageously 
insolent and hypocritical, as for a Calvinist or Hopkin- 
sian to express fears that our ‘* hands are stained with 
the blood of immortal souls ;’ though it is equally un- 
true. 

These things are not mentioned by way of triumph, 
but as a serious warning to all our wicked opposers.— | 
It is a solemn fact, which the Editor pledges himself 
to prove, if necessary, that Mr. Reuel Lothrop is no less 
than the fourth Calvinist minister, of talents and learn- | 
ing, who has been taken in the net which had been 
spread for our feet. Let those people, therefore, who 
profess to have such a single eye upon the “ retribu- 
tions of eternity,’ remember, that ‘* the righteous are 
recompensed in the earth ; much more the wicked and 
the sinner.”” A readiness to pity and forgive his foes, 
is most sincerely and soberly professed by THE Eni tor. 





The ** CuristiAn Repost7ory,” which for 5 vears, 


| been able to keep the commands of God. 





has been ably conducted by Br. S.C. Loveland, is 
transferred to Br. Robert Bartlett, of Hartland, Vt. 








and $1,25, if paid at the end of six montbs. 


who is to be its future editor. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE, 


RELIGIOUS CURIOSITIES, 





On looking over an old political Journal, I cast my 
eye upon an advertisement, which invited the atten> 
tion of the public toa rare collection of natural and 
artificial curiosities. It occurred to me in a moment. 
that the people in those times were generally, under 
the strict discipline of our puritan forefathers, and of 
course, such an exhibition must have received a very 
lean support. In the present age of amusement and 
profligacy, such shows may meet encouragement ; but 
in those elder and holier times, men were in pursuit, 
not of natural or artificial, but of religious exhibitions. 
And had they not, I inquired, something to supply the 
place of those subjects on which natural men exercise 
their iniquisitive powers? Was every thing among 
them stale and common? I! forbidden to trifle away 
their time in natural, had they no religious curiosities ? 
These intrusive inquiries, and many others of a similar 
nature, I could not keep ont of my mind, nor had I at 
hand, the means of answering them. I stepped to my 
library and took up the oldest leoking book within 
reach ef my eye. It wasa shattered volume of the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. Here | found a won- 
derful collection of curiosities indeed. ‘They are far 
from being natural, and to call them unnatural would 
sound too harsh, I therefore denominated them Relig~ 
ious curiosities. Of a few of these phenomena / will 
give a brief description. The first isa very singular 
method to excite in mankind, a spirit of love and rev- 
erence to God, and a supreme confidence in his gov- 
ernment. To do this effectually, the authors represent 
him to be so extremely irritable, and so unreasonably 
wrathful, as to doom the father of our race, and all his 
posterity, for a single transgression, and that apparent- 
ly a trivial one, ** to all the miseries of this life, to 
death itself, and the pains of hell forever.” This 
method is surely a very great curiosity, but one which 
no artist or naturalist would have adopted, and there- 
fore, is more properly a religious curiosity. It has 
occurred to me this moment, that irreligious, would 
have been a still more appropriate term, however, it is 
too late to alter it. Another rare wonder is presented 
in a method intended to incline mankind to keep the 
commands of God. To succeed in this attempt, they 
assure us, as witb divine authority, that since the un- 
lucky lapse of our common progenitor, po man has 
So far from 
this, that no mortal can ever begin the holy work, no, 
the very best of us can neither think 4 good thought, 
speak a good word, nor perform a single good act,— 
This is truly a very curious encouragement to obed- 
ience. But the scheme to produce liarmony, and re- 
ciprocal confidence, among the different members of 
the human family, is no less curious. ‘To be thorough 
in this work, they divide the world into two great clas- 
ses, elect and reprobate,—believers and unbelievers, 
and then assert that their union is utterly impossible, 
being forever prevented by an irrevocable degree of 
God himself, a decree of everlasting distinction, or in 
other words, of endles* discord. What a curious way 
this to harmonize mankind? Not however to perplex 
by too great an assemblage of particulars, | will men- 
tion but one phenomenon more in this wonderful col- 
lection. This is a method to inspire hope in divine mer- 
cy, and resignation to the allotments of providence, 
more particularly in the hour of death. And what do 
you think, kind reader, this method is? Why a sol- 
emn assurance that our Maker has, from all eternity, 
predestinated a sweeping majority of our race to in- 
terminable torture!!! With this monstrious ctiriosity, 
! intended to have closed this singular article, but 
another has rushed into view from a different quarter, 
viz. that there should be a mind on earth so complete- 
ly engloomed and bewildered as to imagine that such 
consequences could possibly result from the causes ar- 
ranged to produce them, 5. &, 
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SELECTED. 
THE FALL OF NIAGARA. 


The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain 
While | look upward unto thee. It would seem 
As if God pour’d thee from his hollow hand ; 

Had hung his bow upon thy awful front: 

Had spoke in that loud vcice which seem’d to him, 
Who dwelt in Patinos for his Saviour’s sake, 

The sound of many waters, and had bade 

The flood to chronicle the ages back, 

And notch his centuries in th’ eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 

‘That hear the question of that voice sublime? 

O what are all the notes, that ever rung 

From war’s vain trumpet, by thy thund’ring side? 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make, 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar? 

And yet, bold babbler! what art thou to Him 
Who drown’d a world, and heap’d the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains ?—A light wave, 

That breaks and whispers of its Maker’s might. 


———=a - § a 


BELSHAZZAR. 


Hour of an empire’s overthrow !— 

The Princes from the feast were gone ; 
The idol flame was burning low ; 

T'was midnight upon Babylon :-- 


That night the feast was wild and high ; 
That night was Scion’s gold profaned ; 
The seal was set on blasphemy—— 
The last deep cup of wrath was drained. 


Mid jewell’d roof and silken pall, 
Belshazzar on hie couch is flung ; 


A burst of thunder shook the wall— 
He heard—but “twas no mortal tongue ! 


* King of the East ! the trumpet calls, 
That calls thee to a tyrant’s grave ; 
A curse is on the palace walls—- 
A curse ison thy guardian wave. 


‘© A surge is in Euphrates’ bed, 
That never filled his bed before ; 
A surge, that ere the moru be red, 
Shall load with death its haughty shore. 


* Behold a tide of Persian steel ! 
A torrent of the Median car ; 

Like flame their gory banners whee]— 
Rise, king, and arm thee for the war!” 


Belshazzar gazed—the voice was past— 
The lofty chamber filled with gloom ; 
But echoed on the sudden blast, 
The rushing of a mighty plame. 


He listen’d—all agaio was still; 
He heard no chariot’s iron clang—— 

He heard the fountain’s gushing rill— 
The breeze that through the roses sang, 


He slept--in sleep wild murmurs came ; 
A vision’d splendor freed the sky ; 

He heard Belshazzar’s taunted name, 
He heard again the Prophet cry— 


“ Sleep Sultan! ‘tis thy final sleep ; 
Or wake or sleep, the guilty dies— 

The wrongs of those who watch and weep, 
Around thee and thy nation rise.” 


He started mid the battle’s yell; 
He saw the Persian rushing on, 

He saw the flames around him swell—~ 
Thou’rt ashes! King of Babylon. 
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will comfort us in the trying hour? Will the com 
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THE MORALIST........No. XV. ious of our convivial hours? No; they will fle 





first approach of adversit Consci 2 Ge 
“As Ihave done, so hath God requited me.” a ae i btghei science, who would 
Jadges i. 7. have been our friend, is now our enemy ; the world re. 


joices in our woe, and laughs at our calamity, 


Contemplating the justice of the Deity, my mind was 
y poe eh | mocks when oer fear cometh. and 


forcibly led to the consideration of the above passage ee . Alas! we can fiud no 
of holy writ. My beloved friends, when we peruse the consolation, in the hour of our greatest distress, To 
scriptures of divine truth, we cannot but behold the songs a, look + for we have disregarded her 
justice and mercy of the Supreme Being ; though to us, plainest precepts. We are left comfortless. This 
cloudsand darkness may seem to be round about him, earth itself appears to us but a sterile Promontory, 
yet justice and judgment are the habitation of his Bitter repentance must be the portion of our lives,— 
throne. When we look abroad in the world, and sur- Those of you, my friends, who have never swerved 
vey the condition of families and individuals, the truth from the paths of wisdom and rectitude, you can have 
of the passage, which is the subject of this communi- | _ a small idea of the anguish of Galea have gone 
cation, will appear evident to us: ** As I have done so _ the patie of the destroyer. May you never know 
hath God requited me,” said the monarch of antiquity. ss by ici biaiaes ; 

Vhis baughty tyrant, in the height of his power, had phase of you, Sto i as in the morning of life, to you 
conquered many nations. Their kings he had hurled I would address a friendly caution: When vice and 
irom their mighty stations, and reduced them to the way would allure you, give no ear to their Counsel ; 
owest state of vassalage and degradation. Three for the dead are there, and their guests are in the 
score and ten kings, having their thumbs and great depths of hell. If you et suffer conscience to re. 
toes cut off, gathered their meat under his table, like wemnages) unheeded, her voice will one day sound like 
dogs, while this monster in human shape, proud in his ope? argnsd a eed ears. You will be forced 
exalted station, triumphed in their woe. In the hour then to adopt this mournful language, “.4s I hare done, 
of prosperity, this tyrant never dreampt of retributive |so God hath requited me.” W Est-CAMBERIDGE, 
justice. Little did he imag.ne he should be reduced | =H __ 
to the same wretched condition himself. He, per 

haps, vainly thought himself like God,—that a bonis MARRIZD. 10 THiS See 

should be moved; but when, by a just providence, he [ae Rev. Hi, Ballou, Mr. Benjamin Johnson to Miss 
was hurled from his throne, and led in chains, a cap- | Mary Wait. Mr. Charles Dana to Miss Eliza M’Gel- 
tive; when his enemies had cut off jus thumbs and at all of Boston. . - 

great toes, then the justice of Heaven, which was rte Wek ee ae Walter Baker, of Dorches- 

















hurled on his guilty head, appeared in lively colorste| Ry Rey. Dr. Baldwin, Mr. Daniel Chadwick to Mj 
| bi tent. ‘Then i seta ihe ge cee ee oe bs Oe Miss 
| his astonished sight. "hen in the astonishment with | Mary Floreuce. Mr. Edward Maxwell to Miss Lav 


} which he was overwhelmed, he exclaimed, ‘*.?s /|ra Ewell. 
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— done, so hath God requited me; and as the sa-| By Rev.MrSharp, Mr. John P. Warner to Miss Ma- 
cred historian adds, he died. My brethren, have we | TY Ano Kingsley. 
| never, in the course of our earthly pilgrimage, had rea- | In Roxbury, by Rev. H. Ballou, 2d. Mr. Daniel B, 


{son to adopt the language of the eastern monarch? .4s | Green to Miss Rebecca Cobb. , 
In lianson, by Rev. Benjamin Whittemore, of Scit- 
fone injustice to others, or injured them in any bcos ae pee alas, of Hanover, te oie Lucy D. 
! j thers, J any re-| Josselyn, of Hanson. Also, in Scituate, Mr. John Ew- 
spects, has not God requited us, as we have done ?-—! ell, of Medtord, to Miss Lucy Jones, of the tormer 
Have we wounded the feelings of those, who in the | P/4¢e- 
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{ ad 
we have done, so hath Ged requiied us. When we have | ua 


course of divine providence, have been dependent on} — ~~ ———C—C. $$ 
us, in some measure, have we not in some future per- | DIED IN THIS CITY, 
iod been repaid? Then that injustice, whi j >| ’ C : , 
: dis ign, hich, in th |. Mr. Thomas Savery, of the late firm of Pruden & 
hour of prosperity.we could not see,is it notrevezled to | Savery, aged 31. Mrs. Mary Cassel, 32. Mr. John 
ns, as by a sun-beam from heaven! Say ye fond pa-| Whalen. Mrs. Betsey, wite of Mr. Ulishe Pucker, 35. 
rents, you, who like the patriarch of old, have shown} 42" Maria, youngest child of Mr. Hichard Pox, aged 
partiality to one child above the rest, has not | 6 mouths, Mrs. Lydia Antoni. 

the contention which this practice has brought into! In Scituate, Mr. Harvey Jacobs, 28. 


your family, destroyed your peace and happiness? Has | Iv Norwich, Vt. Col. John House, 81, a revolution- 








pw’ ; ary soldier 
not the tond object on which you hay bet fe j 
you have bestowed 0! Jn South Boston, on Monday, Mrs. Susanuah Dela- 
much pains, on whom you so fondly doated.—has he ny, 39 
m = 5 ; ve 
not proved a curse to you? Has he not repaid you In Dorchester, on Friday, Mr. Lemuel Spurr Wilson, 


with the most vile ingratitude, become profligate and | %ge4 24. 
vile, and have you not had reason, too late, alas! to , ' 

lament your folly, in making this unjust distinction | For Sale af the Author's Resid: nce in Bernardston,Mass. 
amongst your offspring? «4s we have done, so God hath 4 Sermon onthe RESURRECTION. 
requiled us, is the language of your hearts. Those of TrxtT—** Thou sowest not that body ehat shall be, 
us, my dear friends, who have been thoughtless, im-| but bare grain; it may chance of wheat or some other 
prudent, following after vice and folly. beediess, pre- grain; but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 


r him, and to every seed his own body.”—By Joy 
umptious,—-do not we reap the bitter effects of our Sasore, (The printer of the Re alieteus Inquirer is 
folly? In our hours of mirth and revelry, conscience : 


: 2 requested to insert the above. 
was silent ; or if she spoke, it was with a feeble voice : Just Received, and for Sale at this Office. 
but in the dark hour of adversity, when all was gloom A SERIES of I wrrikers on the doctrine of Uni- 
around us, then the monitor within could no longer be ene siete dang B td ABNER KNEELAND.— 
silenced. With the voice of an angel, she aroused us | 


Price 75 cents. 
from our slumbers ; our secret faults she noted down, Kneeland’s NEW-TESTAMENT, translated from 


when we were most secure; and now they are exhib-|the Original Greek, according to Grisebach.—Price 
ited to our astonished view, in all their dread array.— | $1,50. 


When we trust in vanity, vanity will be our recom- 7 yg a 
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pense ; if we sow the wind, we shall reap the whirl- | Cash received on account of the Universalist Magazine. 


wind. He that doeth wrong, shall receive for the Mr. Ebenezer Wood, Concord, Mass. % . 


wrong he hath done, and there is no respect of persons. | Mr. R. M. Barker, Wiscassett, Me. 
If we are unjust, vicious or profane, or iatemperate, 


soouer or later, the consequenees of these vices will Marc’ 19, 1825. 
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